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THE LABOURS OF HERCULES. 
By EGERTON SYKES. 

On a previous oceasion, referring to the ‘‘Head of Medusa’”’ 
I observed that the series of classical myths known as the 
‘‘Labours of Hereules’’, referred to the military activities of the 
first Ilellenic settlers on the mainland of Southern Greece. 

It is now proposed to establish that these stories cover the 
conquest of a large portion of the Greek mainland, and invasions 
uf Crete, Spain, North Africa, and the Canaries. 

Hercules, to give the conquerer his Roman name, instead of 
that of Heracles by which he was originally known in Greece, 
was the Prince of Tiryns, a fortified merchant city and port, 
situated in the land of Argolis. His overlord was a certain 
Kurystheus of Argos, the capital city of Argolis, and it was 
under his flag that this long series of campaigns was fought. 

The name of Heracles meant ‘‘Gift of Hera’’ one of the 
old pre-Hellenic mother goddesses, and it is an ironic reflection 
on it that he spent the whole of his life in trying to wipe out all 
trace of the influence of Hera in the Middle Seas. 

In listing the order of the campaigns, I have altered the usual 
sequence of several of the Labours, in order to fit them into the 
picture. They are as follows :— 


The Lion of Nemea, in Argolis. 


The Hydra, in Argolis. 

The Birds of Stymphalos, in Areadia. 

The Hind of Ceryneia, in Areadia. 

The Boar of Erymanthus, in Elis. 

The Stables of Augeas, in Elis. 

The Minotaur, in Crete. 

The Mares of Diomedes, in Thrace. 

The Oxen of Geryon, in Erythia. 

The Girdle of the Amazons, in West Lybia. 
The Apples of the Hesperides, in the Canaries. 
The Hell Hound, Cerberus. 

There were also certain subsidiary campaigns, as below :— 
a. King Orchemenos, in Argolis. (Before Labour 1). 
b. King Neleus, in Pylos. (Between Labours 6 and 

7). 
ce. King Achelous, in the Echinades. (Between 
Labours 6 and 7). 
d. King Laodemon, in Troy. (Between Labours 8 
and 9). 

It is of interest to note that of the various clans who were 
mythologically related to Chrysaor and Callirhoe, no fewer than 
eight were liquidated by Hereules: Cerberus, Charybdis, the 
Eagle of Prometheus, Hydra, Laidon, the Lion of Nemea, Orthus, 
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and Seylla. The Chimeria was killed by Bellerophon, the Dragon 
of Colehis by Cadmus or Jason, the Gorgons and the Graiae by 
Perseus, and the Sphinx by Oedipus. 

The events to which we are referring seem to have taken 
place between the third and the second millenium before Christ. 
At this time, the Hellenic settlers, who had been living in com- 
parative amity with the previous sea-borne civilisation with its 
goddesses and gods, decided that the time had come to abolish 
all trace of them. One day it may be possible to sort out the 
various threads in Greek myth, the possibility that Zeus was 
originally a mother goddess being a typical example. However, 
for the moment, we are concerned with the desperate battle for 
existence being put up by the adherents of Poseidon, Neerus 
(Chief of the Neerids), Atlas and Hera. 

That the various mythological monsters: cuttle fish, dragons, 
serpents, lions, boars, birds, ete., were the clan totems of the 
Poseidon worshippers seems fairly evident. There also exists 
a possibility that their spiritual centre was the Echirades Islands, 
off the East Coast of Ithaca, where lived Achelous the King of the 
Sirens, who was defeated by Hercules in one of his earlier cam- 
paigns. This Achelous comes into the picture in one or more 
of the stories. 

Tiryns, the fortified city with eyclopean walls from which 
all these expeditions started, was founded between 2,000 and 
3,000 B.C., shortly before these happenings, and was redis- 
eovered by Henry Schliemann towards the end of the last 
eentury. 

The series of episodes now presented may be assumed to 
be a logical sequence of carefully planned military campaigns, 
having as their objects the extension of the Argive dominion, 
the obtaining of horses for the needs of the mounted troops, and, 
finally, for the extermination of the representatives of the old 
religion. In all these objectives they appear to have been suc- 
cessful. The chiefs of the old culture were driven to seek refuge 
in small outlying groups of islands, the tenor of life received an 
added impetus towards lust and murder, while the cultural 
remains of the old system were destroyed with a fervour only 
equalled by the Snaniards in Mexico. 

Before returning to Tiryns, Hercules had been a commander 
in the employ of the ruler of Thebes. during which time he broke 
up a minor tribe living near Mount Cithaeron, captured a sister- 
hood of fifty priestesses, who were, presumably, raped and or 
murdered, and finally killed King Orchemenos, ruler of a town 
some thirty miles from Tiryns, with whom the Thebans were 
involved in a dispute. It was this last episode that brought his 
military capacities to the attention of the Argive King, Eurys- 
theus, by whom he was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
forces of Argolis and made Prince of Tiryns. This may have 
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been more attractive than the Lordship of the then tiny city of 
Megera—some twenty miles west of Athens—which had been 


offered him by Creon the King of Thebes in reward for his 
services. 


The Lion of Nemea.—Labour No. 1. 


His task was to bring to Eurystheus the skim of the much 
dreaded Nemean Lion, which ravaged the territory between 
Cleonae and Nemea, and whose hide was invulnerable against any 
nortal weapon. 


The first campaign which the new Commander-in-Chief had 
to undertake, was against a Lion totem clan, about 20 miles to 
the North of Tiryns, and a similar distance from Argos. He was 
already well acquainted with the area, having had a couple of 
minor episodes before settling in Tiryns. During one of these 
he was given a club of office, which may have been a predecessor 
of the Field Marshal’s Baton of today. The reasons for the 
attack are obvious after looking at the map. The Nemeans lived 
in a valley between Cleonae and Phlius, effectively blocking any 
egress from Argolis to the North, except by sea, a journey which 
was both long and dangerous, involving the skirting of the 
southern and western coasts of Greece. 

The aceounts which have come down to us are seanty, but 
it appears that the original attack, made with mace bearers and 
bowmen, was a failure, and it was only when Hercules rallied his 
forees for a final hand to hand assault, that the position was 
carried, and the chief of the Nemeans brought captive to Argos 
or Tiryns. 

Hereules is reported to have lost a finger during the assault ; 
as, at the moment, no further reference to this loss can be traced, 
it may, perhaps, have been metaphorical. 


The Hydra of Lerna.—Labour No. 2. 


His task was to slay the Hydra, a monster serpent, bristling 
with nine heads, one of which was immortal. This monster in- 
fested the slimy waters of the marsh of Lerna, 


Having cleared a passage to the North, the next step was to 
clear one to the West. The first obstacle was a small clan of 
Poseidon followers, the Hydra Clan, which lived in the swamps 
of Lerna to the West of Argos, and which could have gravely 
handicapped the communications of any expedition further West 
to Areadia or even Elis. 

The campaign was a long and bitter one, reinforcements 
kept cn pouring in to the Lerneans from the Crab Clan, and 
Hercules was obliged to call in the help of another commander, 
a Theban named Iolaus, with whose assistance he eventually won 
the battle, and massacred al] the prisoners. 
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The Birds of Stymphalus.—Labour No. 3. 


The next task was to chase away the Birds of Stymphalus, 
immense birds of prey, which shot from their wings feathers 
sharp as arrows 

All opposition in Argolis having been disposed of, the next 
objective was Areadia, the Central area of Southern Greece, 
lying to the West of Argos. This country had already been 
invaded, when Hereules was serving the Thebans, in his cam- 
paign against King Orehemenos, which could only have been 
conducted with the tacit connivance of the Argive king. 

Near the town of Stymphalus, in the North East of Areadia, 
there was a lake, in the middle of which there was a colony of 
priestesses, known as the Birds of Stymphalus, who were repre- 
sented in the temple as maidens with dirds feet. The description 
of them as ferocious man-eating birds, seems rather to have 
been an exeuse for their brutal murder. This little colony 
had been founded by Ornis the wife of King Stymphalus, 
who had been killed in a dispute with King Pelops, of whom we 
hear more in the next episode. hey were under the protection 
of Ares, a pre-Grecian god of war. 

The survivors of the Stymphalians are reported to have 
sought refuge in the Island of Aretias in the Black Sea, where 
they fought the Argonauts. 


The Ceryneian Hind.—Labour No. 4. 


This Labour was to bring the horned hind of Ceryneia alive 
to Mycenae. This animal, which was sacred to Artemis, had 
golden antlers and hooves of brass (or orichalcum). 

In the western part of Sparta and Laconia, districts to the 
South of Areadia, where Hereules was operating with his troops, 
are the Taygetus Mountains; to the North of these mountains 
rises the Eurotas, a river some fifty miles in length. These 
were named after a certain Taygete, a follower of Atlas and her 
daughter Eurotas. She was also the mother of King Pelops of 
Pisa in Elis, and of King Lacedaemon of Sparta. 

The sacred hind, which had been received from Artemis, 
was the charge of the Taygete family. The battles for its pos- 
session are, however, reported to have taken place at the head 
of the Laidon river some forty miles north of the Laconian 
border, and it therefore seems possible that the Laconians sent 
a small foree up northwards to stop Hercules from making his 
way down the valley of the Laidon to the West coast of Elis. 
Laidon was also the name of the guardian of the Apples of the 
Hesperides, of whom we shall hear more later. 

The campaign took a year, and after some arduous fighting, 
the leader of the Laconian army was brought to Argos as a 
prisoner, 
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The Boar of Erymanthus.—Labour No. 5. 

The fifth task imposed upon Hercules, was to bring back 
alive the Erynanthian Boar, which hed laid waste the region. 

The Boar of the fifth campaign needed some tracking down. 
The story goes that Erymanthus, the son of Apollo, was killed 
during a dispute of some kind with Aphrodite. In revenge, 
Apollo transformed himself into a Boar and killed Adonis. That 
ine legend of Adonis is the Middle Eastern story of Tammuz 
is not important, the main point is, that it links the boar with 
the family of Erymanthus as their totem. The king was 
hereditary priest of the river of the same name and had a temple 
at Psophis. 

After Hercules had worked his way down the Laidon river 
to a point where it is joined by the Erymanthus, it became 
necessary to guard his lines of communication against attack, 
which meant working up the Erymanthus to Psophis and exter- 
minating the inhabitants. 

To accomplish this Hereules had to call in the aid of mounted 
troops, his allies the Centaurs of Thessaly, commanded by Chiron. 
After the conclusion of the campaign there was a violent dispute 
over the division of the spoils, during the course of which Chiron 
und his second in command, Pholus, were both killed. 

However, this victory brought the troops of Hercules well 
over the Areadian border into Elis, where the next campaigns 
were to be fought. 


The Stables of King Augeas.—Labour No. 6. 


Augeas was a King who was very rich in herds. Three 
thousand of the cattle he kept near the royal palace in an en- 
closure which had not been cleansed for many years. When 
Hercules offered to do this task in one day, provided that he 
should receive a tenth of the herds, Augeas, thinking this feat 
impossible, accepted the offer in the presence of his son Phyleus. 

Near the palace were two rivers, the streams of which 
Hercules conducted through the stables in a ditch constructed 
for this purpose, and as the waters rushed through, they swept 
away the fgth. 

King Augeas was the ruler of the Epeans who lived in Elis. 
After the defeat of Erymanthus, and the capture of Psophis, 
Hercules found himself in control of the upper reaches of the 
Erymanthus and Laidon rivers. King Augeas appears to have 
had his eapital city at Pisa, on the lower reaches of the Alpheus 
river, into which both the Erymanthus and Laidon rivers run. 
Alpheus, after whom the river was named, was linked with 
Arethusa the Sea Priestess, of the fountain of Orygia, an island 
off Syracuse. 

The story of the cleansing of the Augean Stables by the 
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turning of the river Alpheus through them, may relate to some 
feat of civil or military engineering performed by Hercules. 
What is sure, is that it was followed by a hard struggle in which 
Argive troops had to be ealled in to help the forces of Hercules, 
to kill Augeas and, his sons. 

Between then and the invasion of Crete, there were a series 
of campaigns which were not included among the labours. The 
first of these was an attack on Neleus, King of Pylos, a town to 
the North of Pisa by some fifteen miles. He attacked the town 
and killed the King and most of his family. 

The next step was an attack on King Achelous, who gave 
his name to a river of Acarnania, at the mouth of which are 
the Echinades Islands. This was possible because the three Pro- 
vinees of Argolis, Arcadia and Elis were under his control, the 
sea journey from the mouth of the Peneus to the mouth of the 
Achelous being only about thirty miles. The ostensible cause 
of the dispute was over the marriage of Hercules to Deianeira, a 
princess of Calydon in Aetolia. Achelous was a Poseidon sup- 
porter, and a son of Oceanus and Tethys’ It was his daughter 
Callirhoe who was married to the Neleus to whom reference has 
just been made, and by whom she was the mother of Cleione. 
The reasons for the dispute are evident on the map, as an alliance 
between the South Grecian bloc and Aetolia, would cut off 
Acarnania from the Greek mainland. This operation was also 
successful. 


The Minotaur of Crete.—Labour No. 7. 


Minos, King of Crete, had received from Poseidon a magni- 
ficient bull, which he had placed among his herds. However, it 
became mad, and Hercules, when he arrived in Crete, found the 
populace eager to assist him to capture the minotaur. 

After this first series of victorious campaigns, Hercules 
returned to Tiryns to refit and re-equip his armies. Somewhere 
he must have got hold of some sailors, as there is no evidence that 
the Hellenes of his time were more than the ‘‘Cock erow sailors’’ 
sc often heard of. At this time Crete was still a power in the 
Middle Seas, and a raid on Knossos its capital, was a major 
military operation. The three hundred miles of sea separating 
Tiryns from Knossos, precluded more than a quick raid, which 
is what oeeeured. Whether they actually captured the minotaur, 
the bull of Knossos, due for sacrifice that year or not, is not sure, 
but the story of the bull being turned loose in Greece, looks 
rather as if he used Cretan prisoners to navigate his ships back, 
and these deserted at the nearest port. In any ease it looks as 
if they decided to follow the East side of the Aegean Sea to get 
back, which is why I have put this event before the expedition to 
Thrace. 
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The Mares of Diomedes.—Labour No. 8. 


Diomedes, a son of Ares, was King of the Bistonwns. He 
possessed a breed of wild horses of tremendous strength and size, 
whose food consisted of human flesh. 

King Diomedes of the Bistones in Thrace, was known as a 
breeder of horses, which presumably came from the Russian 
steppes, and of which the Hellenes were in short supply. The 
exeuse that the mares were fed on human flesh may safely be 
dismissed. The raid resulted in the Argive armies being re- 
stocked with horses, needed after the long series of campaigns, 
and also in the death of King Diomedes. 

Before leaving the Eastern Mediterranean, Hercules raided 
Troy. It appeared that Laodemon, King of Troy, had contracted 
with the sea peoples to build the walls of his city, but on eom- 
pletion he refused to pay and was accordingly besieged by them. 
Hereules was ealled in to help and broke the blockade. In 
reward he was promised another stock of mares, but Laodemon 
remained consistent and refused to pay his rescuer also. At 
a later date, presumably after the end of the attack on Crete, 
Hercules raised an army of the enemies of Troy, captured it and 
killed the king, handing the city over to Telamon who subse- 
quently married, Hesione, daughter of Laodemon. In this man- 
ner Hercules secured valuable allies on the coast of Asia Minor. 

The practical result of this series of campaigns was that 
Hereules had secured for his overlord the mastery of most of 
Greece, parts of Thrace and Asia Minor, and had inflicted a 
temporary defeat on Knossos. The way was then open for his 
next series of exploits, which took place at the Western end of 
the Mediterranean. 


The Cattle of Geryon.—Labour No. 9. 


This Labour was the capture of the magnificent oxen belong- 
ing to the giant Geryon who dwelt on the Island of Erythia. 
This gaint who was the son of Chrysaor, had three bodies with 
six heads, six hands and six feet. His famous red cattle were 
guarded by another giant named Eurytion and by a two headed 
dog named Orthus. 

The attack on Geryon must have necessitated the assembly 
of a large fleet, as Geryon lived on the island of Erythia off the 
Spanish Coast—possibly Gades or one of the Balearic Islands, or, 
alternatively, one of the Hesperides group. The latter possibility 
arises from the fact that the daughter of Geryon, who had been 
named after the island, was one of the guardians of the Apples 
of the Hesperides, which were to form the subject of the next 
expedition. The fact that on his return from the murder of 
Geryon Hercules put up one of the pillars of Hereules on the 


North side of the Straits of Gibraltar, adds colour to this 
assumption. 
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The looting of eattle herds of the Geryons, which one may 
suppose to have been of a variety unknown in Greece, must have 
been an amphibious expedition of some magnitude. The first 
step was to overcome the armies of General Eurytion and of a 
nephew of Geryon’s named Orthus, the chief of a Dog Clan. 
Both these opponents having been disposed of, the way was clear 
for the killing of Geryon and the sacking of his kingdom. 

On the way back to Tiryns, it became necessary to pass 
through the Straits of Messina, and Hercules was attacked by 
Erex, Kine of Sicily, a follewer of Poseidon. He managed to 
overcome the opposition, and took the opportunity of killing off 
the two sisterhoods of Seylla and Charbydis, on the opposite banks 
of the straits. 


The Girdle of the Queen of the Amazons.—Labour No. 10. 


The Amazons were a nation of warlike women, renowned 
for their strength, courage and great skill in horsemanship. 
Their Queen, Hippolyte, had received from her father, Ares, a 
beautiful girdle which she always wore as a sign of her royal 
power and authorify, and it was this girdle that Hercules was 
required to place in the hands of Eurystheus, who designed tt as 
a gift for his daughter, Admete. 

The subjection of Spain made the question of a campaign in 
North Africa against the Amazons a practical possibility. Hip- 
polyte the Queen of the Amazons, who lived in the West of 
Lybia, was the possessor of a jewe led girdle, a gift from Ares. 

The Amazons, a tribe of women, who only had contact with 
the opposite sex at certain stated intervals for the purpose of 
procreation, who killed or handed over boy babies to other tribes, 
and whose members were reported to cut off their right breasts 
in order not to interfere with their archery—a story which I do 
not credit—had been migrating westward for some time under 
the pressure of invaders from the East. They were possibly the 
last remnants of the matriarchal civilisation which was in pro- 
cess of being degraded by the ignorant masses from the East. 

Hippolyte Queen of the Amazons, consented to receive an 
embassy from Hereules, and as a penalty for her trust was 
murdered, and her girdle stolen. It remained in the sanctuary 
of one of the Greek temples for hundreds of years before finally 
vanishing. 

For the purpose of this and the subsequent expedition 
against the Hesperides, THereules set up his headquarters in the 
Atlas district of Morocco, and recruited local tribesmen to help 
him. At least that is what I read from the statement that 
Hereules persuaded Atlas to proceed on this expedition while 
he held up the pillars of heaven for him. The story that he 
put up the southernmost of the two Pillars of Hereules—at 
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Ceuta —during this campaign may be linked with this. There 
is also a possibility that these may have been copies of the famous 
Siriadie Columns referred to by Manetho. 


The Avples of the Hesperides.—Labour No. 11. 

The eleventh task was to bring to Greeca the apples of the 
Hesperides, which grew on a tree presented by Gea to Hera on 
the occasion of her marriage. The tree was guarded by four 
maidens, who were assisted in their task by a hundred headed 
dragon. This dragon never slept and. from its throats came «a 
constant hissing sound which warned off intruders. 

After nearly five thousand years it is difficeult to say whether 
the Isles of the Hesperides were the Canaries or the Madeiras, 
but on balance I am inclined to think the Canaries, simply because 
they were nearer to the shore. The heads of the College of 
Priestesses there who were the Guardians of the Treasure were 
Aegle, Arethusa, whom we have already met as the daughter of 
Alpheus; Erytheia, the daughter of Geryon; and Hestia, named 
after the pre-Hellenie goddess of the hearth. 

The Hesperides were ranked as daughters of Phoreys and 
Ceto or of Atlas and Hesperia, thus showing their strong links 
with the Atlantean gods. 

The small guard was under the command of Laidon, so 
named alter a river god in Areadia, and also ona of the Clan of 
the Echidna. He was the husbend of one of the Stymphalic 
Birds, who were killed in Labour No. 3. Laidon was the bearer 
of a dragon totem. 

No details of the attack seem to be available, except that 
Hereules employed Moroccan auxilaries to attack the islands, 
and slaughter everybody there. In the same way we do not 
know if the apples were a fruit such as oranges or even tomatoes, 
or alternatively a treasure of precious metals. 

It rather seems as if the story of the theft of the apples of 
Tduna by the Giant Thiassi as told in Seandinavian myth, may 
he the other side of this expedition of Hercules. 


The Dog Cerberus.—Labour No. 12. 


The twelfth and last task was the capture of Cerberus, the 
monster dog with three heads, oui’ of whose awful jaws dripped 
poison; the hair on his head and back was formed of venomous 
snakes and his body terminated in the tail of a dragon. 

Many people consider the eapture of Cerberus as being a 
typical harrowing of Hades by a culture hero, but many years 
ago the Brothers Grimm stated that the abode of the Nordie 
Goddess of the Underworld, Hela, was probably a cavern, the 
traditional residence of sybils and prophets. It therefore seems 
as if Aides, the King of the Underworld may have been a 
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King or a Priest Prophet living in some voleanic region, such as 
that observed by Hanno and mentioned in his Periplus, or per- 
haps ‘‘on the further shores of Oceanus’”’ as suggested by Homer, 
whose territories Hercules found it expedient to raid. 

The picture is complicated by the existence in myth of many 
he!l or moon hounds, usually associated with rulers of the other 
world, and for the moment it is not clear if Cerberus was the 
chief of a Dog Clan, or a hell hound, or even both. Whoever he 
or it was, Hercules was successful in his campaign and returned 
in triumph to Tiryns. 

With the rest of his mythological adventures it is not pro- 
posed to deal at the moment. It is considered that a good case 
has been made out for the rational consideration of the twelve 
labours, and that the principle may well be applied to other 
mythie adventures of the same period. 

All the details in this paper come from standard classical 
dictionaries : Smith, Oxford, ete., which may be consulted in any 
reference library. 





NOTE BY EDITOR.—\It is regretted that owing to the 
creat length of ‘‘The Labours of Hereules’’ it has been necessary 
to postpone the publication of Part 2 of ‘‘To and Fro before 
Columbus’”’ until the next issue. 


A CASE FOR THE HISTORICAL KING ARTHUR 
AS AN EAST ANGLIAN. 


PART I.—CAMELOT. 
By J. P. KIRTON. 


Farming less than 400 yards from the walls of 
(iarionnonum (Burgh Castle) some ideas, part fact, part 
speculation have been running through my head of late. Per- 
haps some reader may be able to correct or confirm them? 

I have always distrusted the West Country’s exclusive 
claim on Arthur and the discreet vagueness as to the site of 
his walled citadel. It is quite usual for a name to outlive a 
town itself, but with so many minor sites known and identified 
it seems very odd that this key city should be so lost. I have 
felt that it must be a still living town and concealed merely 
because the searchers are all looking somewhere else. 

Camelot, the name, was imperishably knit by rhythm or 
rhyme into the songs of the Welsh Bards still being sung two 
hundred years after Arthur’s death and a hundred and fifty 
years after the collapse of all that he stood for. But Camelot, 
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the site, had no means of surviving in men’s minds through 
the dark ages cut off, as I think, by the full width of England. 

The isle of East Flegg and West Flegg or any point on 
the east coast must have seemed as distant an outpost to these 
Welshmen, if they ever heard of them in fact, as Timbuctoo 
to our grandparents. Even ‘‘Everyman’s” Map of Arthurian 
Regions does not show Colchester at all or even give it under 
its earlier Roman name of Camulodunum. from which the 
Welsh spelling of Camelot seems a very clear and obvious 
derivation. 

Maybe the parallel case of Alfred has muddled matters. 
For writers (as distinct from soldiers), can readily delude 
themselves that an eastern campaign can be handled and won 
by some general safely esconsed in the West. 

If we briefly scan the records left by his times and the 
tradition handed down it will, I believe, be clear that we 
ought to look for Arthur’s staff headquarters, and final 
triumph, in the close vicinity of those enemies’ holdings from 
which he ejected them. 

Briefly, the facts known are these: Artorius was a young 
man near in blood to the powerful family of Ambrosius 
Aurelianus. On the death of the latter, Artorius became “dux 
bellorum” or Field Marshall, and carried through to complete 
success a war to throw the Saxon War Lords out of the 
country. 

Some glimpse of his character may be got from the simple 
fact that he never took to himself the power or title of King: 
later ages added this. The Aurelian family itself always held 
the civil power, maintaining Roman traditions and adminis- 
tration from the departure of “the Eagles” until the final 
‘atastrophe when the last Aurelian fell in battle and the Britons 
collapsed. This battle as one would expect was fought in 
the west: a winning campaign would have finished in the east! 

No clear-sighted victorious general who wanted lasting 
peace would have been satisfied until he had stamped out the 
last nest of the Saxon. 

For the two nations were poles apart mentally, and civic- 
ally far more so than Alfred and the Danes. Their loathing 
for the brainless, brute savagery of the raiding Saxon has come 
down to us in the writing of the times, even of such luke-warm 
patriots as Gildas, as for some depraved and inhuman mon- 
ster. Their horror still breaths in jt with that same uncon- 
trolled repugnance that some people apparently feel for snakes. 
And everywhere on the old Roman Empire’s boundaries the 
smallest collection of these Germanie emigres, if allowed to 
settle in, was as fertile in fifth columnists as the Germans ever 
were before the last war. 

Smoke rising ‘‘behind the hill” or ‘‘above the wood” 
must have sent the population behind the walls of their towns. 
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While another gang gone berserk would come murdering and 
burning apparently with the sheer love of destruction. 

Some have despised these British ancestors of owrs as 
dull yokels hooked off their walled ramparts which they were 
clumsily trying to guard and despatched contemptuously by 
their foes. No doubt many casualties of this sort did occur, 
for each town had to run its own “home guard” and defend 
itself. No army can ever be swung round with the speed with 
which a small foree, livine off the land and hold‘ne the initia- 
tive, can conduct a series of Blitz-Kreies and take to their 
hoats whenever the plundered have come up with them in 
force. As in Korea it may well be wisdom to chase each 
disturber of the peace back to his nest and scotch him there! 

British culture then as now was complex. And a spanner 
shied in the works could dislocate things. They had fine roads, 
up to, maybe better, than the standards of 150 years ago; 
public baths superior to anything we have built since; and 
central heating and plumbing in many ways our superior, not 
least perhaps in carrying their hot pipes below the floors 
and making the warmth more even. These civilised people 
had everything to lose by war and noth’ng, except life and 
freedom, to gain. It was their good fortune (as our’s a few 
years back) that the man was found who could match up to 
his task. 

Arthur seems to have met his difficulties in his own and 
quite original way. Into his citadel of Camelot he drew a body 
of tried troops; knocked down all class distinction, -perhaps 
even set them at a round tab'e to drive home the pont, as 
tradition declared ; put before them an extremely high. perhaps 
mystic ideal and by the sheer force of personality and example 
vot it across, forging them into a flexible arm that encouraged 
the acme of individuality. 

This seems to have been the origin of the ‘‘Knight Errant.” 
A heavily-armed mounted man, independently polieng no- 
man’s-land, liable to turn up anywhere in units of any size and 
always in the field looking for trouble. He seems to have 
seized on the very genius of the race and its capacity in im- 
portant matters of standing on its own feet and accepting 
responsibility, and he exploited it in their need. This was to 
put a stop to the multitude of small wounds, none vital, but 
collectively draining the nation’s life-blood. Production had 
to be kept up while an ordinary army operating against such 
a seattered enemy would have been helpless, like a man slap- 
ping at gnats. 

After his death, and in other hands. his system broke 
down, though the idea lived on and something of that experi- 
ment of Arthur’s ideals and his “brotherhood of arms” has 
fired the imagination of the world from that day on. 
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PART II—MOUNT BADON. 


Saxon invaders seem to have picked three points: Firth 
of Forth, Humber and the estuaries of East Angelia, all suitable 
rallying grounds for fleets of pirates in small craft, each hold- 
ing perhaps three dozen cut-throats. The limits of the'r real 
grip on the land, except for their sporadic raids into that 
civilised life which they were remorselessly rupturing, can 
probably be gauged by place-names still in use. Where they 
successfully rushed a town or held some area, Saxon names 
have come in, even for the rivers, and river names for sonie 
reason are probably the hardest names of all to change. 


The undrained areas of East Anglia where the Broads 
are now, were cut up in these times by tidal estuaries and 
would have been the most difficult area to clear out, which 
is why it seems likely that the campaign was finished off here 
somewhere on the East Coast. 

Walled towns stood an excellent chance against these 
wandering ruffians, who would not have known a ballista from 
a banana, and had neither the supplies nor inelination to con- 
duct sieges. The Saxon’s safety lay in not stopping long any- 
where. It is curious otherwise how Roman names do still 
persist for quite small towns like Brancaster. 


Sut if these were held right through by the Britons in 
spite of everything, until both they and their assailants had 
all corrupted together after Arthur’s time into the same dull 
level of barbarity, then there is no mystery. Each would keep 
its own names for places around them. 

Arthur’s crescent front against his foes seems to me to have 
run from Braneaster on the north, through Caister by Nor- 
wieh, and down to Camulodonum (Camelot?) on the south, 
the latter in good communication with London. Colchester 
(Cole’s Castle?)—probably a nick-name which stuck to the 
place from some popular later Commander’s name, a trick not 
uncommon with the Roman soldiery, the most famous case of 
whieh was Byzantium/Constantinople: Constantine’s town. 
Perhaps we have a traditional thumbnail sketch of this Cole 
himself in our nursery rhyme? 

But Garionnonum by Gorleston had gone in name and use: 
known to Bede as Cnobheresburgh, and described as “a certain 
camp pleasantly situated in neighbourhood of woodland and sea” ; 
later in Doomsday as the Manor of Burch; and as Burgh Castle 
today. The inference, I feel, is that this stronghold was rushed 
in the early days, and its weakness to the seamen may have 
heen due to that disputed and now certainly non-existent west 
wall flanked on the river. If, as is reasonably suggested, there 
never was a wall here, merely a staithe with perhaps a wooden 
palisade—then the local reeds of what is now the Breydon shore 
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would have suggested a ready means of burning an entrance. 


No doubt from what is now the Broads down to Dunwich 
and Ipswich the land was in ruins, and in this area these mobile 
bands would take some winkling-out when they had merely to 
step aboard, if thrown back on their boats, and land some- 
where else. 

How Arthur brought matters to a head and pinned them 
down is disclosed nowhere, anymore than is the site of the 
hattle: mount Badon. But these were Romano British and 
there are a few tips even in Homer as to how to deal with such 
‘aiders: for instance the Lastrigonian attack on the ships of 
Odysseus might have suggested blocking or ‘‘booming” a river 
below a raid, for if the ships ever were trapped in any numbers 
in such a way, the “ballistae,” the artillery of the Romans eap- 
able of throwing a hundredweight of stone 300 yards on oceas- 
ion, would have made short work of them. The duty of the 
Knight Errant was to run down the small gangs abroad as 
and when they stirred off the coast; the local population could 
he trusted to give short shrift to any drunken Saxon straggler 
or looter that they laid hands on. 

It is amazing how in mediaeval romance the Knight Errant 
would find Paynims, miscreants and maidens in distress five 
minutes ride from his back door! The plots seem to me more 
an anachronism than a fable. Transferring these happenings 
back to the time of Arthur with the Saxon amok in the country- 
side and one gets the horrible feel of reality. 

However Arthur managed to get in his final b!ow, it hap- 
pened at some place ealled mount Badon. And if my reason- 
ing is correct this should be in the Eastern Counties. Perhaps 
it is hopeless to look for it as battles are not fought in towns: 
the Saxons garrisoned nothing . 

Jedford might have a claim: Badon-ford—Bedford? On 
the lines of Oxen-ford—Oxford! But I for one do not believe 
this. I like to think that some small forgotten little village 
may mask this great name in our island’s story. Is there some 
obvious objection to Badingham on the upper waters of the 
River Alde? <A force in retreat back onto its boats, or onto 
the great port of Dunwich nearby, might easily be cut up at 
the river and the final rout settled on the hill a hundred and 
seventy feet or so above. For the Saxons, faced with mount- 
ed men, would have formed up and fought to the last man 
as the records maintain that they did; for any who broke away 
would most certainly have been run down by the cavalry with 
not one chance in a million of getting clear to the North Sea, 
which some hundreds of years later was to over-run that great 
sea port itself. 
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SIR ROBERT BALL AND THE HOERBIGER 
THEORY 
By T. P. BRADLEY. 

Hoerbiger’s Theory is stated to be unorthodox and is not 
commonly accepted by the scientific world. The principle 
objection is, as we know, the theory that our satellite was 
formerly an independent planetary body, which is, of course, 
directly contrary to the present accepted view that the moon 
was derived from the earth. A further objection, I believe, 
is Hoerbiger’s idea of orbital diminution caused by the resist- 
ance offered to moving bodies in space by the presence of 
tenuous matter. 

In connection with this it is interesting to read in the 
chapter devoted to comets in the late Sir Robert Sewell Ball’s 
‘Story of the Heavens,” the theory put forward by Encke 
long ago to explain the irregularities of the comet named after 
him. Sir Robert Ball describing the theory as ‘‘this memor- 
able hypothesis” proceeds to explain. . . . ‘‘When we say that 
a body will move in an elliptic path around the sun in virtue 
of gravitation, it is always assumed that the body has a free 
course through space. It is assumed that there is no friction, 
no air, or other source of disturbance. But suppose that this 
assumption should be incorrect; suppose that there really is 
some medium pervading space which offers resistance to the 
comet, in the same way as the air impedes the flight of a rifle 
bullet, what effect ought such a medium to produce? .. . even 
if the greater part of space be utterly void, so that the path 
of the filmy and almost spiritual comet is incapable of feeling 
resistance, yet in the neighbourhood of the sun it would seem 
that there must be some medium of excessive tenuity capable 
of affecting so light a body. It ean be demonstrated that the 
resisting medium such as we have supposed will lessen the size 
of the comet’s path, and diminish the periodic time.”’ 


HONORARY APPOINTMENTS. 


At the Joint Council Meeting of the Research Centre Group, 
held on Friday the Ist September, 1950, the following Honorary 
appointments were made : : 

Vice-Chairman. Paul LeCour, of Les Amis d’Atlantis, 
Paris, and J. Pires Soares, of Lisbon. 

Members of Council. Dr. Nicola Russo, Italy; Dr. M. 
Reiffenstein, Austria; A. Guiraud, Tunis; J. Gattefosse, Moroeco; 
K. Kiss and A. Hintzpeter, Germany; Dr. R. Malaise, Sweden ; 
HI. Roozen, Netherlands. 

Technical Advisers. A, Suggars—Astronomy; F. Russell— 
Underwater Equipment. 
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Members. N. Boneff, Bulgaria; Col. Bell, D.S.O.. U.K. ; 
V. Donnelly, U.S.A.; B. Duranton, Franee; J. Hyde, U.S.A.; 
Harper Cory, U.K.; A. Hotham, Australia; Dr. Tshai, Jugoslavia ; 
A. Jonnson, S. Afriea; M. Kamienski, Poland; Dr. M. Murray, 
U K.; Lewis Spence, U.K. 


It is with regret that we announce the death of Mr. A. 
Johnson, which occurred shor'ly after the ho'ding of the meeting. 


LITERATURE AND MUSIC. 
By CRITIAS 
Breve Historia Geologica do Arquipelago de Cabo Verde. 
Lisbon, 1950. By J. M. Pires Soares. 
A Idade dos Sedimentos do Arquipelago de Cabo Verde. 
Lisbon, 1950. By J. M. Pires Soares and A. Sousa Torres. 
Guine Portuguest-Contribuicoes Paleontologicas. Lisbon, 


1950. By J. M. Pires Soares, A. Sousa Torres and Henrique 
O’Donnell. 


These three extracts from the proceedings of the West Afri- 
ean Congress held at Bissau in 1947, are of considerable interest. 
The first two are concerned with the geology and the sedimenta- 
tions of the Cap Verde Islands, and, in drawing attention to the 
layers of basalt covering the neocene layers, the authors would 
presuppose intense volcanic activity at a fairly recent date. 

The third extract deals with the fossils to be found in Portu- 
euese Guinea, where M Pires Soares was fortunate in discovering 
two examples of Orbitilites aff. complanatus Lamark in relatively 
good condition. 

L’Atlantide, La Terra Della Rinascita. Bari, 1951. By 
Prof. Nieola Russo. 


Dr. Russo informs us that his new work on Atlantis is nearly 
completed and that it will be published in the course of 1951 by 
Laterza, of Bari, when it will be reviewed in these columns. The 
price will be about ten shillings. 

La Suite Atlante. Tunis, 1950. By Claude Guiraud. 
Price 200 Fr. Frances. 

This suite, in two movements, covering the Golden Age and 
the subsequent catastrophe, will be reviewed in the next issue, 
provided that in the meantime it has been possible to find some- 
hody with sufficient knowledge of both musie and Atlantis to 
do this. 














THE TIME FACTOR. 
by E. 8. VIRPSHA, 

The whole problem of Time is here considered in its re- 
lationship to mankind, from its Early Origins, via Spirals, 
Cycle Theories, Three Scale Dimensions, and the Uncoiling of 
Time to the Vision of the Future. This important work has 


within it the key to many of the problems of our spatial exist- 
ence of today. 


Post Free 2/3d. or $0.35 U.S. 


BLAVATSKY AND HOERBIGER. 


by Major W. ANGUS JONES, F.T:S. 
The author shows how the Hoerbiger Theory vindicates the 
Theory of cosmic origins put forward by H. P. Blavatsky over 
sixty years ago. 


Now Ready. Post Free 2/9d. or $0.40 U.S. 


THE LEY HUNTERS MANUAL. 
by ALFRED WATKINS. 


A re-issue of the classic work on Alignments, Straight Tracks 
and Prehistoric Mark Stones. 


Ready December. Post Free 4/3d. or $0.60. 


ATLANTIS THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 
By Ignatius Donnelly, revised and edited by Egerton Sykes. 
Published by Harper & Brs., New York, November, 1949. $4.50 


A limited English edition of thia important work by 
Sidgwick and Jackson is now available. 


Post Free 18/7d. 


THE CONQUEST OF SPACE. 
By Willy Ley. Illustrated by Chesley Bonestell. 


The possibilities of interplanetary flight explained by one 
of the leading American experts, with plates in colour and in 
monochrome, by Bonestell, the artist of space. 


English Edition by Sidgwick & Jackson. Post Free 18/7d. 
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101. Atlantis, Prehistory, Radiesthesia. 
102. Psychic and Occult. (Ready shortly). 
103. The Fictional Approach to Science. (Ready shortly). 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OBTAINABLE 
THROUGH MARKHAM HOUSE 


ATLANTIS, the Journal of Les Amis d’Atlantis, Paris, 
edited by Paul Le Cour. 10/- or U.S. $1.50 per 
annum. Specimen Copy 2/-, or 30 Cents U.S. New 
Volume began September. 


EN ATLANTIDE, the Journal of L’Atlantide de Demain, 
Tunis, edited by Amedee Guiraud. £1 Is. Od. or 
U.S. $3 per annum. New volume began September. 


OPERATION FANTAST, edited by K. Slater. For those 
interested in Science Fiction. 4/- or 60 Cents U.S. 
per anum for four issues. Specimen copy 7d. 


REVISTA ITALIANA DI RADIESTESIA, Rome, edited 
by Enrico Vinci 10/- or $1.50 U.S. per annum for 
six issues. Specimen Copy 2/- or 30 Cents U.S. 


RADIESTESIA, Florence. The new popular pocket size 
Italian monthly on Radiesthesia and its progress. 
£1 4s. or $3.60 per annum. Specimen copy 2/- or 
$0.30. 


THE PENDULUM. A Monthly Review of the latest 
developments in Radiesthesia. Edited by F. A. 
Arehdale and Egerton Sykes. £1 or $3.00 per 
annum. Specimen copy 2/- or $0.30. New volume 
began in October. 
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